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EDUCATIONAL PROVISION 


FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 


In the past it was rather generally believed that 
very bright and “gifted” children 
queer, or emotionally unstable. In fact, some per- 
sons accepted the idea that the extent of genius was 
proportionate to the amount of instability. Others 
adopted the position that genius and eccentricity 
were inseparable. Many other adults, less extreme 
in their position, stressed the unstable nature of the 
gifted child. The results of such thinking were far- 
reaching. Bright and talented children were some- 
times shunned or were looked upon with suspicion. 

Even today an unfortunate or unfavorable attitude 
persists to some extent, although the spread of know]- 
edge concerning the actual nature of superior children 
is gradually changing the stereotyped concept.1. How- 
ever, very few schools make adequate educational pro- 
vision for gifted children. 

Genetic studies of the gifted —A renewed interest in 
gifted children has developed from a widespread dis- 


were eccentric, 


1See the entire issue of the magazine, Understanding 


the Child, April, 1948. 


By 
PAUL WITTY 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


semination of the information reported in a remark- 
able volume, “The Gifted Child Grows Up,” by L. M. 
Terman and M. H. Oden.? This book presents facts 
related to the development of more than 1,500 children 
of IQ 130 and above. These investigations cover a 
25-year period—from the time the children averaged 
10 years of age to the time when their average age as 
young adults was 35. 

After the completion of the first study, descriptions 
of the outstanding characteristics of the typical gifted 
child were made available. The gifted child was shown 
to be an attractive and rather well-rounded child— 
not the physical weakling and social misfit so often 
pictured in popular thought. 

These studies demonstrated the rapidity of the 
gifted child’s learning. By the time he is ten years 
of age, he has educational knowledge far in excess of 
the average in his grade. 

2L. M. Terman and M. H. Oden. 


Grows Up.’’ Stanford, Calif.: 
Press, 1947. 


‘The Gifted Child 
Stanford University 
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It is a conservative estimate that more than half of the 
children with IQ’s of 135 or above had already mastered 
the school curriculum to a point two full grades beyond 
the one in which they were enrolled, and some of them as 


much as three or four grades beyond. 


Accordingly, the gifted child needs stimulating and 
challenging experience which he rarely receives in the 
large classes of most elementary schools today. In 
fact, in many eases his unusual ability is not even 
recognized. This gross neglect is acknowledged by 
many school people, but little is done to alter the situa- 
tion, As one writer states: 

The gifted, the potential leaders, discoverers, and 
. are usually left to develop their own skills 
in their own way and in terms of personal initiative 


ereators .. 


alone. 

The need for more adequate stimulation and guid- 
ance of the gifted throughout high school and college 
One of 


pertinence here was reported by C. Gilbert Wrenn. 


is also suggested by many recent studies. 


This investigator cites a follow-up of the top sixteen 
Nine 


years after high-school graduation, forty-five per cent 


per cent of Minnesota high-school graduates.° 


of this top group had received bacealaureate degrees, 
and eight per cent had earned advanced degrees. At 
the same time, only four per cent of the pupils whose 
TQ’s were estimated to be at or above 125 had received 
degrees beyond the baccalaureate. 

Not only is there a concern on the part of educa- 
tors for identifying the gifted and encouraging them 
in large numbers to prepare for positions of leader- 
ship in science, education, and other fields wherein 
training beyond the baccalaureate degree is essen- 
tial, but there is also a growing coneern for giving 
financial aid to enable the gifted to carry on advanced 
work in school. It has been pointed out that in many 
states half of the estimated number of gifted high 
school graduates fail to go to eollege. 

Increasingly, educators are recognizing the close re- 
lationship between the amount of education a pupil 
receives and the economie status of the pupil’s par- 
The authors of the booklet, “Who Shall Be 


9” 


ents. 
Educated 
in determining whether a pupil goes to college.® It 


show the signifieanee of economic factors 


is clear from such studies that subsidies, scholarships, 
and fellowships are needed by many gifted high- 
school and college students to continue their educa- 
tion. Encouragement and guidance are also required 

3 Terman and Oden, op. cit., p. 28. 

4(.C. Miles. ‘Manual of Child Psychology,’’ edited 
by L. Carmiehael. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Ine., 1946, p. 931. 

5(C. G. Wrenn. The Educational Record, Vol. XXX 
(January, 1949), pp. 20-22. 

6 W. LL. Warner, R. J. Havighurst, and M. B. Loeb. 
‘“Who Shall Be Educated? The Challenge of Unequal 
Opportunity.’’ New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944. 
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by gifted students in college in order that they will 
develop fully. 

Surveys of provisions for the gifted—The forego- 
ing presentation shows clearly the need of improved 
educational opportunities and enriched experiences 
for gifted children. Let us examine the extent to 
which this need is met. 

During the years, 1947-50, several surveys were 
made to disclose the extent and nature of educational 
provisions for the gifted. In the spring of 1948 a 
study of the educational provisions for young gifted 
children was made by Frank T. Wilson.” A brief 
questionnaire was sent to officials in colleges and 
universities which offer courses in teacher education, 
to administrators in more than 100 large cities, and 
to the directors of departments of education. Most 
of the respondents indicated that little attention was 
given to gifted children. However, in a few cities 
successful operation of special classes for the gifted 
was reported. Wilson concluded that among teachers 
and educators, “There is a strongly felt need for: 
(a) curricular materials and procedures, primarily for 
enrichment in regular classes; (b) trained teachers 
who understand the nature and needs of gifted chil- 
dren; and (ec) more information about the nature of 
gifted children.” 

Wilson also described in 1949 the opportunities to 
prepare to teach exceptional children. He states, 
“The ratio of institutions making special efforts to 
prepare teachers for the mentally deficient to those 
preparing teachers for the mentally gifted was 7.5 
to 1" 

Practices in Ohio were reported by Edna R. Oswalt 
at a conference on superior children held at Kent State 
University, April 20, 1950.° A letter and a question- 
naire had been sent by Frances Lowell to superinten- 
dents in 288 cities, counties, and exempted villages. 
Replies were received from 258, which reported as fol- 
lows: two per cent have special classes for the gifted; 
nine per cent provide enrichment programs; 71 per 
cent are interested in the gifted, but are restricted in 
positive efforts by inadequate facilities; 18 per cent 
make no provision for the gifted. 

Surveys of practices in elementary schools—In 
1947, S. G. Santayana stated that only four states— 
California, Wisconsin, Oregon, and Pennsylvania— 
had established some degree of legislative authority 


for organizing special classes for the mentally gifted, 
and that only two states had provided financial aid. 


7F. T. Wilson. The Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
Vol. LXXV (September, 1949), pp. 3-19. 

SF. T. Wilson. The Elementary School Journal, Vol. 
LIT (November, 1951), pp. 157-61. 

® Unpublished report of a Conference on Superior Chil- 
dren, held at Kent State University, April 29,1950. (The 
survey was made by F. Lowell, psychologist, Cleveland, 
Ohio.) 
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He concluded: “Not more than thirty or forty school 
systems are giving any special recognition to the 
gifted child beyond permitting an accelerated program 
through the medium of special promotion or ‘skip- 
ping’.”?° 

An attempt was made by Mildred Mills, a graduate 
student at Northwestern University, in 1949 to obtain 
additional information. 


Letters containing inquiries 
concerning provisions for the gifted were addressed to 
the officials of state departments of education. 
swers were received from 48 states. 
partments indicated that some type of provision was 


An- 


Only six state de- 


being made for the gifted. Most of the respondents 
expressed interest in the education of the gifted pupil, 
but pointed out that little was being accomplished. A 
few letters included the opinion that gifted children 
are best cared for in regular classrooms. 

To discover prevailing practices in the elementary 
school, Mildred Mills wrote to officials in 39 city 
school systems that were recommended because of con- 
structive work with the gifted. 

Thirty-three responses were received. Six reported 
that provision for the gifted had been discontinued. 
In the 27 remaining cities, marked variability was 
found in the provisions. The study disclosed a great 
need for more consistent practices and for more com- 
prehensive programs. 

Survey of practices in secondary schools.—Ques- 
tionnaires were sent by Ann Coomer and the writer 
in 1949 to school administrators in 56 towns and cities 
in the United States." 
38 items of inquiry. 

Only seven respondents stated that they accelerated 
superior students; in these cases, the amount of ae- 


The questionnaires contained 


celeration was limited to one or two years. Twenty- 
eight schools provided some form of enrichment for 


The kind of 


widely, including research opportunities, seminar proj- 


superior pupils. enrichment varied 


ects, and extensive reading. Excursions, trips, and 
extracurricular activities were frequently mentioned. 
One or more schools reported offering opportunities 
for advanced study of French, science, social studies, 
and mathematics. 

These surveys, like other studies, reveal very lim- 
ited amounts of provision for the gifted pupil. This 
fact is substantiated by statistics for 1947-48, fur- 
nished by the Office of Education, FSA, showing that 
less than 22,000 gifted students were enrolled at that 
time in special classes in the elementary or in the sec- 


ondary school. Thus, it is clear that special enriched 


108. G. Santayana. The Clearing House, Vol. XXL 
(January, 1947), pp. 259-267. 

11 The names were obtained from a list of persons to 
whom acknowledgment was made in ‘‘ High School Meth- 


ods with Superior Students.’’ National Education As- 
sociation Research Bulletin, Vol. XIX (September, 1941). 
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curricula have been infrequently offered the gifted 
pupil in our elementary and secondary schools. 

Recent educational provisions for the gifted—An 
awakening interest in the gifted has been observed in 
many schools during the past two or three years. This 
condition is attributable in part to the widespread 
dissemination of facts contained in the book, “The 
Gifted Child.’"* It is traceable also to the influence 
of the recommendations found in the monograph, The 
Education of the Gifted, published by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Edueation As- 
sociation.!* 

In 1951 outstanding programs for the education of 
gifted children were described by Albert I. Oliver in 
The Nation’s Schools.‘4 Endeavor cited by him in- 
cluded the work of the Robert E. Lee Junior High 
School in Baltimore, a school set aside for the edu- 
cation of the gifted; the opportunity classes in the 
Allentown (Pa.) schools; the special classes in Publie 
School 208 in Brooklyn; the workshop groups in the 
Colfax Elementary School of Pittsburgh; the special 
English class in Lower Merion (Pa.); the extensive 
curricula for the gifted high-school pupils in the Mon- 
roe High School of Rochester (N. Y.); the senior 
seminar in the Floral Park (N. Y.) High School; and 
the seminar in the Swarthmore (Pa.) High School. 

Oliver reported also the work of the Philadelphia 
Suburban Study Council which was organized in the 
fall of 1948. This group investigated the needs of the 
gifted and experimented with enrichment programs 
In 1950 the University of 
Pennsylvania published a report of this work in a 
monograph entitled Programs for the Gifted.'® 


and evaluation procedures, 


Additional suecessful programs for the education of 
vifted children were described by Grace I. Loomis in 
1951; these included such well-known efforts as the 
major work classes in Cleveland and the opportunity 
classes of Los Angeles. Included also were descrip- 
tions of the Speyer School of New York City; the 
Hunter College Elementary School in New York City; 
the hobby clubs of Appleton (Wis.); the program in 
Baltimore; the work of an “enrichment teacher” in 
Birmingham ( Ala.) ; 
Brockton (Mass.).1° 

Another plan of recent origin has been followed 


and an enrichment plan in 


12 P, Witty, editor. ‘‘The Gifted Child.’’ Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1951. 

13 Edueational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association of the United States and the 
American Association of School Administrators. The 
Education of the Gifted. Washington. D. C.: National 
Education Association, 1950. 

14 A. I, Oliver. The Nation’s Schools, Vol. XLVIII 
(November, 1951), pp. 44-46. 

15 Oliver. Op. cit. 

16G. I. Loomis. Curriculum Bulletin, December 12, 
1951. Edited by H. B. Wood, professor of education, 
School of Education, University of Oregon. 
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successfully in the high school of Modesto (Calif.). 
The twenty most highly gifted pupils in the 11th and 
12th grades are given a two-hour a day enriched 
In these classes both group and individual 
During the remainder of the 


course. 
instruction is provided. 
day the pupils are enrolled in regular classes.'7 

Interest is especially keen at present in departments 
of science and mathematies in attracting gifted pupils. 
James W. Gebhart voices this concern as follows: 
“Living in an age when survival seems to be mathe- 
matically in direct proportion to scientific achievement, 
we should take stock of our intellectual assets and act 
aceordingly.”!* This writer advocates the adoption of 
a “long range program which would require years of 
study and possibly the establishment of several ex- 
perimental schools.” Such schools should, he says, be 
supported by the state. 

Harry A. 
the “manpower bottleneck in scientifie research.” He 
fears that this shortage is likely to become much more 
serious in the next ten years unless we immediately 


Cunningham, too, voices concern over 


do some long-range planning. He suggests the estab- 
lishment of schools of science either on a city-wide or 
a state-wide basis. An outstanding school of this type 
is the High School of Science in the Bronx.!’ 

An interesting plan for offering enrichment to 
pupils gifted in science is deseribed by Robert D. 
MacCurdy. In the Senior High School in Watertown 
(Mass.), pupils particularly interested in science are 
invited to join the science club in which they work 
on individual or group projects. The progress of 
these members is carefully observed by teachers and 
supervisors. Members of the club who demonstrate 
over a period of time “superior interest, aptitude, 
drive, and performance” are invited to join the Sei- 
ence Seminar Society. This organization has weekly 
round-table meetings. In addition, the members are 
given instruction in writing and presenting scientific 
After two years of membership in the semi- 
nar the pupil is usually qualified to compete in Science 
Fairs and in the Westinghouse Science Talent Search. 


papers. 


After three years, members decide whether they wish 
to continue in science as a profession.?° 

One author expresses his preference for teaching 
gifted children within the framework of a regular 
class. Although he is sympathetic with teachers who 

17 N. B. Seharer. 
ciation of Secondary School Principals. 
XXXVI (March, 1952). 

18 J. W. Gebhart. School Science and Mathematics, 
Vol. LIT (May, 1952). 

19H. A. Cunningham, department of biology, Kent 
State University. School Science and Mathematics. 
Vol. LIT (May, 1952), pp. 373-380. See also E. F. Peck- 
man. School Sctence and Mathematics, Vol. LII (Feb- 
ruary, 1952). 

20R. D. MaeCurdy, Senior High School, Watertown, 
Mass. School Executive (October, 1951), p. 64. 


The Bulletin of the National Asso 
Part. I.. “Vol. 
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prefer homogeneous grouping of superior pupils, he 
finds most challenging the average class with its en- 
Such 


a group requires differentiation of procedures and 


rollment of rapid learners and slow learners. 


assignments.*4 

The writer of this paper, too, has discussed some 
practices that can be employed by teachers in an 
effort to enrich the curriculum in reading within the 
regular class. The work of classroom teachers was 
used to reveal effective procedures.22, For example, 
Lois Fannin and the librarian co-operated in develop- 
ing a challenging reading program for superior pupils 
in the fifth and sixth grades.*? The pupils met with 
the librarian once each week for a 40-minute period. 
Attractive displays of books in particular fields sug- 
gested by the teacher were arranged. Under the 
guidance of the librarian, the pupils examined these 
books and made selections to be read at home. 

During the remainder of each week the pupils read 
books of their own choice during the reading periods. 
At the end of each week, they met for an informal 
discussion of their reading. Related experiences were 
introduced through the use of films, maps, and charts. 
Art and musie were also correlated with the work in 
reading. After eight months, the attainment of the 
experimental group was compared with that of a 
“control” group made up of superior pupils who re- 
ceived only regular classroom instruction in reading. 
The experimental group made greater gains on tests 
of reading and developed, it appeared, a greater de- 
gree of literary appreciation and taste. 

Another writer described an attempt to provide 
richer and more varied experiences for the superior 
elementary-school pupils in regular classrooms. Em- 
phasis was placed on the value of employing child- 
study techniques, of providing abundant and varied 
reading materials, and of utilizing comprehensive 
methods for evaluating pupil growth.** 

Another interesting attempt to encourage 
vanced reading” by gifted pupils was reported by 
Margaret and William J. McLaughlin. 
Twenty superior junior-high school pupils were “in- 
vited to volunteer for a reading project in which 
mostly nonfiction books intended for adults of some 
maturity were used.” They discovered that bright 
children will respond to an invitation to read stimu- 


“ 


ad- 


Gregory 


21B. V. Deutchman, secretarial studies department, 


Grace H. Dodge Voeational High School, New York. 
The Balance Sheet. Vol. XXXIII (November, 1951), 


pp. 100-103. 
22 P, Witty. 
23 L, Fannin, 


The Packet. Vol. VI (February, 1951). 
Bulletin of the School Library Associa- 
tion of California. Vol. XX (March, 1949), pp. 27-29. 
24G. A. Granger. Classroom Techniques in Improving 
Reading. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 
69 (October, 1949). Compiled and edited by W. S. Gray, 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, p. 162. 
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lating books far beyond what we assume their reading 
level to be.?5 

Several articles emphasize the gifted child’s need 
for training in critical reading throughout the inter- 
mediate grades and the junior high school. It is 
pointed out, too, that the reading of the gifted pupil 
should help him to solve personal and social problems, 
to satisfy his needs, and to extend his interests.*° 

Community plans for the gifted—In November, 
1951, Robert J. Havighurst deseribed “A Community 
Youth Developmental Plan” which a midwestern com- 
munity of 45,000 persons has adopted. This project 
yas started in 1951. With the help of the University 
of Chicago, the community is attempting to discover 
early its children who have special problems and also 
those who have special abilities. After identifying the 
children, the community will use its “youth-serving 
facilities” to meet their needs and to assist in fostering 
their wholesome development. Two groups of chil- 
dren, the maladjusted and the gifted, will be studied 
At the end of the experi- 
ment the program will be evaluated.*7 


over a period of ten years. 


Elise Martens, too, has described some community 
efforts to enrich the lives of gifted children. In Oak- 
land (Calif.) the Dads’ Club holds each year a talent 
show; in Orange (N. J.), a group of clubs offer schol- 
arships to gifted children; and museums distributed 
throughout the nation invite gifted children to classes 
in art, science, history, and dramaties under the lead- 
ership of inspired teachers. Churches, too, are pro- 
viding opportunities for gifted children to render ser- 
vice in “human relationships” and to receive “training 
in spiritual leadership.” Martens states that “now 
there is a movement to urge Federal scholarships to 
make possible a college education for every gifted 
student.’?8 

Concluding statement.—Recently published articles 
on the gifted pupil in the elementary school stress the 
use of acceleration and enrichment of the curriculum. 
A number of these articles describe the attempts of 
regular classroom teachers to enrich the curriculum 
by providing more diversified materials and richer ex- 
peiences for gifted pupils. These teachers are making 
widespread use of child-study techniques to ascertain 
the needs and interests of their pupils. They are also 


employing more comprehensive and effective methods 


of appraising learning and evaluating growth. 


25M. Gregory and W. J. McLaughlin. The Clearing 
House. Vol. XXVI (December, 1951), pp. 203-305. 

26F. H. Ferrell. Supplementary Educational Mono 
graphs. No. 69 (October, 1949). Compiled and edited 
by W. 8. Gray (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press), p. 171. 

27R. J. Havighurst. School Review. 
vember, 1951), pp. 457-466. 

28 E. Martens. The Nation’s Schools. Condensed in 
the Educational Digest. Vol. XVII (September, 1951), 
pp. 48-50. 


Vol. LIX (No- 
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Notable also is the renewed interest in special 
classes for the gifted.*® In several recently published 
articles, classes for gifted elementary- and secondary- 
school pupils are reported to have been unusually sue- 
cessful in bringing about effective learning and desir- 
able personality development. Despite such evidence, 
many teachers and administrators doubt the advisabil- 
ity of establishing classes for gifted children. Some 
educators assert that recourse to special classes is un- 
democratic since this practice engenders and encour- 
ages class distinction; others believe that the effective- 
ness of regular classes is lessened by the removal of 
the most stimulating pupils; still others assert that 
the experience in a regular class has a salutary effect 
upon the gifted pupil himself, leading him to appre- 
ciate and work congenially with his peers. Moreover, 
participation in regular classes is said to prepare the 
gifted pupil for a congenial life in a democratic so- 
ciety made up of individuals of widely varying ability. 

On the other hand, the advocates of special classes 
assert that the gifted child is not challenged by the 
work in a typical classroom which contains a large 
number of pupils of widely differing abilities. In such 
a situation, instruction is usually geared to the ability 
of the average or near-average pupil, and the ex- 
tremes are neglected. These writers point out that the 
gifted pupil masters the skills in half the time ordi- 
narily devoted to them. They indicate that experi- 
mental studies show that gifted children who are 
placed in special classes receive the stimulation, en- 
couragement, and guidance needed to lead them to 
make full use of their abilities as well as to develop 
the most desirable personality traits and attitudes. 

Other writers believe that the welfare of the gifted 
pupil will be best served by more frequent use of 
acceleration accompanied by enrichment of experience 
in regular classrooms. Experimental evidence offers 
no satisfactory answer in this controversy. How- 
ever, it is clear that special curricula are needed by 
the gifted pupil throughout his school career. It is 
clear, too, that the gifted pupil needs more effective 
guidance than he is now receiving. Perhaps the great- 
est need at the present time is the stimulation of in- 
terest in the gifted pupil. To some extent, this need 
is being met. For example, the American Association 
for Gifted Children is encouraging widespread experi- 
mentation in the education of the gifted. Already we 
can see some positive results from this work. At the 
present time, however, the amount of the provision 
for the gifted is still regretably small. Indeed, the 
practices reported throughout the United States are 
woefully insufficient in fostering the full development 
of society’s richest but most neglected resource—gifted 
and talented children and youth. 

29 J. Justman and J. W. Wrightstone. Educational 
Administration and Supervision. Vol. XXXVII (No- 
vember, 1951). 
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THE TEACHING OF POETRY 


Mary GraHaM LuND 
Sacramento, California 


A BUSINESS man told me recently that a certain 
large company was giving a test in which the aspirant 
for a job was asked, “Do you like poetry?” If the 
answer was yes, it counted against him. A school 
principal told a high-school teacher not to mention 
the fact that she had published poetry in “little mags” 
She might be thought 
“queer.” Joseph B. Harrison, in a recent issue of 
The Pacific Spectator, said that he belonged to a 
club which had been organized for the purpose of 


without receiving pay for it. 


criticizing each other’s learned papers. If someone 


“I think Vl write something about beetles, 


” 


said, 
everyone looked solemn, but if someone said, “I’m 
thinking of writing something about poetry,” there 
was derisive laughter. 

And yet, a little-magazine editor, about ten years 
ago, estimated that there were in the United States 
at least 10,000 publishing poets and perhaps ten times 
Many 


of these people are being exploited financially and 


that number who were trying to be published. 


emotionally by vanity publishers, so-called “erities,” 
and by a certain type of “Little Mag” publisher. 
You can find ads in many magazines to support this 
statement, 

Why does this strange dichotomy, this psychopathie 
attitude toward poetry exist, and what can be done 
about it? 
search: problems touching the relationship between 


Here are vast unexplored fields for re- 


imaginative writing and human behavior, the impor- 
tance of the creative writing of poetry as emotional 
therapy, methods of presenting poetry at different 
age levels, maturation as it affects appreciation of 
poetic elements, curriculum planning, preparation of 
instructional materials. 

An examination of a number of reports of class- 
room teachers in edueational journals, as well as a 
look at small-town newspapers, will suggest that 
poetry is taught better in the first three grades than 

Teachers, after the fourth grade, usually 
If the course requires it, they have pupils 
memorize some poetry, or they may have some choral 


it is later. 
give up. 

reading, usually as preparation for a program. 
There are a few teachers who have success with teach- 
ing poetry. We can find about forty reports of ex- 
periments in educational magazines every year since 
1929, 
in almost thirty years? 


Creative Youth in 1925. 


Why has not more real advance been made 
Hughes Mearns published 
He and others had been 


experimenting with teaching poetry through creative 
writing several years before that. 

Should we give up teaching poetry altogether, con- 
sider it an outmoded means of expression, perhaps a 
subversive activity, or a sign of a diseased mind? Or 
should we make an honest effort to find out why our 
attempts at teaching it have failed? Should we try 
to evaluate the efforts some teachers are making to 
From a study of the 
reports of successful teachers of poetry, we may make 


present poetry as an art? 


the following assumptions: 

1. Poetry has an important place in the experience 
curriculum, since the reading of poetry is a more 
direct experience than reading prose. 

2. Poetry, in creative writing, serves better than 
prose for self-exploration, because it is the natural 
language of emotion, because it gives the illusion of 
completeness, and because it provides the pupil who 
is not word-minded with the additional tools of 
melody, movement, picture, and pattern. 

3. Writing poetry is the best approach to under- 
standing the great poetry of the world. 

4. Poetry is an important tool in language growth, 
because it offers apprehensions of wholes rather than 
understanding of single words and phrases. It meets 
the child on his level, since a poem may communicate 
on several levels. 

5. Poetry is a means of helping the child become 
a social being, since it provides the physical basis of 
rhythm, as well as the property of being able to com- 
municate without complete understanding—a prop- 
erty which, expertly used, awakens a desire for know]- 
edge. Even the dull child may participate in the 
appreciation of a poem, although he may understand 
little beyond the physical impact of the rhythm. 

6. Poetry opens up the world of metaphor, which 
is no longer merely an ornament of poetic style. It 
has become an established implement of exposition. 
Analogy is an equation of relations and has become 
necessary to many phases of scientifie exploration. 


The sehool, as it is administered today, tends to 
inhibit creative activity, except perhaps in the special 
fields of musie and art. Can we not make poetry 
another resource of the spirit, to help to nourish and 
retain the gift of vision, to encourage the pupil to 
aspire beyond the bondage of habit? Here are a few 
practical suggestions : 


1. At the present stage of uncertainty in regard 
to the teaching of poetry, every English teacher should 
consider himself an experimentalist. The paucity of 
organized instructional materials and the confusion 
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in regard to methods should be a challenge to his 
originality. 

2. Teachers colleges should offer creative-writing 
courses with an entirely new approach, that of help- 
ing the prospective teacher probe his own experience 
in the light of world literature rather than the usual 
approach of artistic production. 

3. Teachers colleges should encourage English ma- 
jors to help in the vast task of organizing and evalu- 
ating the experimental work that has been done in 
methods of teaching poetry, as well as in the prepa- 
ration of instructional materials. 


Reborts. 
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4. Studies should be made of the uses of audio- 
visual aids and of correlations with music, art, and 
social studies, as well as of language growth in con- 
nection with the study of poetry. 


5. Administration should provide for one or two 
periods a week on all grade levels in which specially 
trained and gifted teachers may present poetry as a 
developmental skill, in an atmosphere of pleasurable 


participation. This is necessary to raise the art of 
poetry to the status of music and art and the dance, 


whieh is its rightful place. 





UNIVERSAL SERVICE FOR THE 
UNITED STATES 


Curis A. De YounG 
Professor and Former Dean 
Illinois State Normal University 


Normal 


SERVICE been 
This is 
delay will provide more time to re-evaluate the UMT 


Yankee 


ingenuity and independence, coupled with technical 


(UMT) has 


since the 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY 


shelved by Congress. fortunate, 
proposals and to search for new approaches. 
and testing, 
than the 
out-worn military-conscription programs of Europe. 


know-how in psychological aptitude 


should be able to find a better solution 
Among the numerous groups aligned against the UMT 
are the nation’s two largest labor organizations, the 
CIO and the AFL, the largest farm organizations, 
such as the National Grange and National Farmers 
United, plus various educational and church groups. 

The UMT plan before Congress certainly does not 
The 


would include only a minority of our current popu- 


provide universal military training. program 


lation. It is primarily military. Too long and too 
deeply have the military minds penetrated American 
thought. In methodology UMT is training. Public 
Law 51, enacted on June 19, 1951, established a Na- 
tional Seeurity Training Commission to recommend 
a National Security Training Corps. Edueation is 
broad, deeper, and higher than mere training. 

We are reminded of the old story of the person 
who went to a drugstore to purchase a compass. 
“What kind do you want?” asked the clerk. “We 
have two kinds: one is a geometric compass that helps 
you go around in circles, and the other is a magnetic 
compass that gives you direction.” Shall we con- 
tinue to go round and round in circles with UMT? 
Can we not establish a few cardinal points in a posi- 
tive program for providing personnel trained for 


military duties and edueation for other fields of ser- 
vice? Among the many directional points on the 
compass that might be used in waging war and pro- 
moting peace are the following four. 

1. Universality in a nation-wide program of prepa- 
ration involves all services people can render. For 
example, in World Wars I and II, we neglected the 
Many skilled scientists 
One 
can serve his country in a laboratory as well as on 
the battle field. “Selective Service” in World War 
II was an improvement over the “draft” of World 


development of scientists. 
were “drafted” into straight military service. 


War I, but “selective” service is generally a mis- 


nomer. Tailor-made programs are needed. The main 
task in Universal Service is that of matching people 


and jobs. As Arthur E. Morgan has aptly said: 


Not from the top, not from any charm or panacea, will 
a peaceful world come, but from millions of homes which 
are stable and secure, from millions of men and women 
doing work which best utilizes their abilities and is of 
real value to society, and from thousands of communities 
whose citizens have learned to live harmoniously together 
and promote common ends. 


for the 
of government—not merely Federal. 


benefit of all units 
The National 
The 


unpaid selective-service boards in local areas could, 


Universal Service is 
Guard serves national, state, and local needs. 


with state and Federal guidance, formulate work pro- 
grams of direct benefit to the community, as well as 
The recent flood disasters 
The 
whole country should be a co-ordinated laboratory and 
We need the plowshares and 


help fill military quotas. 
brought out the need for several work projects. 


arsenal of democracy. 
the swords. Furthermore, Universal Service would 
involve all types of organizations—not merely gov- 
ernmental. Educational institutions, business, indus- 
try, labor, management, farmers—all could be re- 
eruited in an all-out defense against such internal 
foes as delinquency and such external enemies as 
Communism. The approach needs to be experimental. 
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2. Universal Service should be required for both 
The current Congressional proposals for mili- 
tary training affect directly only males. The 
tinguished role of women in World War IT is a matter 
Women rendered service “be- 


8eres. 


dis- 


of historical record. 
yond the call of duty,” both at home and abroad. In 
SHAPE headquarters in Europe are several women 
Uni- 


versal Service should require at least one year’s work 


in uniform serving as Waes, Wafs, and Waves. 


from both sexes. 

3. Furthermore, the program should be for all ages. 
The Hitler 
Youth movement did something to the youth of Ger- 
We need a youth movement that will help 
American young people develop a working faith in 


Many can serve irrespective of age limits. 
many. 


It is a truism that one 
Many youth do 


our democratic way of life. 
gets out of a thing what one puts in. 
not give to democracy. They are citizens at birth. 
They are forced, in our adult-controlled world, to live 
Russia has 
We 


need a youth crusade that will accent the duties as 


like leeches on their democratic heritage. 
a youth movement for spreading Communism. 


well as the privileges of living in our democracy. 
The vacuum in which Communism operates is found 
in our own inactive youth. Juvenile delinquency, 
adolescent indifference to our American heritage, frus- 
tration due to fear and uncertainty—these hurt our 
young people, both girls and boys. As Max Lerner 
once said: “Only to affirmations will our young peop'e 
respond and only if we organize the future can we 
achieve or deserve their allegiance.” Youth needs 
activity in citizenship. They should serve an ap- 
prenticeship in democracy. There are many helpful 


tasks youth can perform in waging war and _ pro- 


Research. 
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moting peace. Recently we revisited New Salem, Illi- 
nois, and saw again how Abraham Lincoln’s village 
of yesteryears was rehabilitated through the work of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC). 

On the other end of life’s scale are millions of men 
and women too old for active military service but 
eager and able to help in war and in peace. We have 
11,000,000 Americans 65 years or older. Thousands 
of retired people of talent would lend their services 
to our democracy, with benefit to themselves and to 
their country. Many a top-drawer executive would 
be willing to be a “dollar-a-year-man” if he knew 
he was really needed in Universal Service. 

4, Universal Service also involves duties throughout 
the universe. If the United States is to remain a 
real world power, then we need thousands of persons 
educated as foreign servants. To implement this pro- 
gram, we must have a “World Service Academy,” 
comparable in importance to our Military Academy 
and our Naval Academy. In World War II many 
men were trained for “occupation duties” overseas. 
This program needs to be redirected and expanded 
to inelude all forms of overseas servants—ambassa- 
dors, consuls, interpreters, librarians, typists, ex- 
change teachers, et al. The establishment of a “World 
Service Academy” is a must if our foreign service is 
to be elevated to a higher level of international states- 
manship. 

Finally, US stands for Unselfish Sacrifice, as well 
To US must come daily dedica- 
Only thus 


as Universal Service. 
tion to service and sacrifice for the U. S. 
can we meet the great moral, social, economic, educa- 
tional, physical, political, and military problems of 
our times. 





BOYS’ PERSONALITY APPRAISALS DIF- 
FERENTIATE TEACHER GROUPS 


Sister Mary Amatora, 0.S.F., 
St. Francis College 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Most teachers would agree that they are working 
for the development of healthy personalities in the 
children they are teaching day after day. They real- 
ize they can be of potent influence in assisting their 
pupils in developing desirable behavior patterns and 
in aiding them to eliminate the undesirable ones. 

But understanding the child implies that the teacher 
must look at each child individually and obectively; 
he must respect his rights as an individual; he must 
recognize individual differences from child to child 
both quantitatively and qualitatively. Furthermore, 


he must study the individual child as an organized 
whole, rather than as a composite of separate, inde- 
pendent traits. True, there are diverse approaches to 
the study of personality, yet there is astonishing 
agreement in that the summation of isolated parts 
never constitutes a total personality. Even in the use 
of numerous traits in measurement and evaluation, in- 
vestigators are severely conscious of the tremendous 
interactions operative in innumerable combinations. 
Various writers have called attention to the role of 
the teachers in the development of pupil personality, 
yet objective measurement of this influence is still 
meager. In a comprehensive study? involving over 
1,500 elementary-school children and nearly 500 teach- 
ers, the present writer did find low, but positive, cor- 


1Sister Mary Amatora. Journal of Educational Psy- 


chology, 35: 309-313, 1944. 
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relations between the personalities of the teachers 
and those of their respective pupils, as rated on a 22- 
trait personality rating scale? Anderson in a later 
study* reports that “the behavior of the teachers had 
correlation with the behavior of the children.” Still 
another study by Flory, Alden, and Simmons* revealed 
an improvement in pupil personality in all but five 
of 23 cases studied over a two-year period, from 
grades four through six. Other investigations® of cer- 
tain aspects of personality have shown the influence 
of the personality of the teacher upon that of his 
pupils according to the degree of relationship of 
teacher with pupil both in and out of the classroom 
situations. 

The study.—The relative importance of the age fac- 
tor in respect to the personality of the teacher and 
its implication, if any, as far as the child is concerned 
have often been questions in the mind of;the writer. 
Since very few studies of this factor have been made, 
a series of studies in this direction has been under- 
taken. This report is one studying the ratings of the 
boys as appraised by their respective teachers in the 
various age-level groups. 

The boys included in the study range from the 
fourth through the eighth grade in a distribution of 
schools throughout the State of Indiana, including 
both rural and urban schools, public and private 
schools, large and small schools. After ratings were 
completed, the papers were sorted according to age- 
level groups of the teachers doing the rating. Ae- 
cordingly, five groups resulted: Group I comprised all 
those teachers up to and including 24 years of age; 
Group II, those from 25 to 29 years of age, inclusive; 
Group ITI, those from 30 to 34 years, inclusive; Group 
IV, those from 35 to 39 years, inclusive; and Group 
V, all those teachers 40 years of age and over. 

For this study the Child Personality Seale* was 
used. All scales were administered by the writer. 
The teachers were requested to rate their pupils on 
each of the 22 traits along a continuum of one to ten, 
inclusive. Attention was called to the continuum, to 
the words and phrases designating the meaning at 
each end of the scale, and especially to the mid-point 
representing “most people.” 

Analysis of the data.—In the analysis of the data, 
the “t” technique was used separately for each age 


group of teachers. The result shows the differences 


2Sister Mary Amatora. Journal of Psychology, 18: 
3-8, 1944. 

3H. H. Anderson. Applied Psychology Monographs, 
No. 11, Stanford University Press, 1946. 

4C. D. Flory et al. Journal of Educational Research, 
38: 1-8, 1944. 

5 Sister Mary Amatora. Educational Administration 
and Supervision, 31: 22-26, January, 1945; Op. cit., 34: 
412-420, November, 1948. 

6 Sister Mary Amatora. 
Cincinnati: C. A. Gregory Co. 


**Child Personality Scale.’’ 
1951, 
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in the way the teachers of the various age groups ap- 
,praised the personality, as measured by the 22 traits, 
of the boys they teach. The most striking feature of 
this study, revealed at a first all-over glance, is the 
preponderance of the statistically significant “t” 
values in favor of Group III, representing those teach- 
ers who are in the 30-34 age group, inclusive. 

A closer serutiny shows that the teachers in this 
age group rate their pupils higher than do those of 
any other age group except those of the first age 
group on five traits;' yet these five, representing, “t” 
values of 0.41, 0.63, 0.48, 1.59, and 0.32, are too low 
to have statistical significance. Further, this third 
age group judges the personality of their pupils higher 
than do teachers in Group IV and Group V at the one 
per cent level of confidence on 11 of the 22 traits and 
higher than those of Group II on 13 of the 22 traits. 
On seven more items on these groups combined, the 
differences reach statistical significance at the five per 
Again, there is considerable agreement on 
This age 


cent level. 
the traits showing the highest differences. 
group shows the highest level of confidence in the rat- 
ing of eight traits, namely, popularity, religiousness, 
courtesy, co-operation, persistence, neatness, patience, 
and good sportsmanship. It exceeds three age groups 
on all these items at the one per cent level and exceeds 
all four other groups on the one item, religiousness. 
On every remaining item on this personality scale 
there is low but positive favor for this particular age 
group of teachers. This agrees with the study of 
Leeds and Cook? who found similar trends and called 
the “early thirties the ‘golden age’ for teaching from 
the standpoint of getting along with pupils.” 

The ideal teacher?—One might pause to consider 
the meaning and the implications of all this. We have 
here a random sample of nearly 500 teachers divided 
into five age groups, with the middle age group, those 
of ages 30-34, inclusive, consistently and statistically 
significantly considering their pupils’ personalities 
higher than do the teachers of all other age groups. 
Why is this the case? That is the question one would 
like to have answered. However, this study does not 
investigate causes; it merely states the facts as dis- 


covered by the experiment. One can only conjecture 


and leave to future investigations the task of further 
study into the matter. It might be advisable to make 
a study of the personalities of these teachers, as com- 
pared with those of the teachers who rated the other 
groups. Could it be that the teachers in this age 
group are themselves more happily adjusted both as 
regards their own personality and as to their pupil- 
teacher relationships? At any rate it would seem that 
this group as a whole views its pupils with quite an 
7C. H. Leeds and W. W. Cook. Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement, 7:3, pp. 399-410, 1947. 
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optimistic outlook. What could be better for the de- 
velopment of the most desirable personality traits in 
the child? Would not this teacher have at least bet- 
ter-than-average understanding and sympathy for his 
pupils? Previous studies* have shown this to be the 
teacher trait given the highest rating by pupils. 
The youngest age group.—Those teachers labeled 
Group I in this study comprise the group, aged up 
to and including 24 years. This is the youngest group 
of teachers, most of whom are beginning teachers with 
few, if any, years of teaching experience. However, 
this study is designed to analyze data only on the 
basis of age-level groups of teachers. Perhaps some 
of the younger teachers have had more or less experi- 
ence in a variety of contaets with children before they 
began teaching. ; 
When the age-level 
groups, this group of the youngest teachers would 
fall approximately in the second place in judging 


compared with four older 


more favorably the various personality traits of their 
pupils. On five traits—sociability, punctuality, dis- 
position, boisterous-quietness, and sense of humor— 
this group of teachers gives its pupils higher ratings 
than do any of the other four age groups of teachers 
Of the 20 “t” values for these five 
traits, five are significant at the one per cent level of 


in the study. 


confidence, and one more is so at the five per cent 
level of confidence. The remaining values are all posi- 
tive, though some are quite low. Further study of the 
picture of this group's rating reveals that on ten more 
items, it surpasses three of the other four age groups. 
These items are pep, intelligence, popularity, eo- 
operation, persistence, patience, interest, entertain- 
ing, thoughtfulness, dependability. Only the teachers 
of Group IIT surpass the youngest group on these ten 
traits; even then, it is on one trait only, popularity, 
that the surpassing group has a “¢” value at the one 
per cent level. This shows how elose this group of the 
younger teachers comes to Group TIT analyzed above. 
On the remaining traits measured, Group I surpasses 
two groups and is surpassed by two other groups on 
ratings of four items—courtesy, generosity, honesty, 
and neatness. The teachers of this age group rate 
their pupils lower than do the other groups on good 
Evidently the chil- 
dren do not come up to their expectations and stand- 
ards in these two items. 


sportsmanship and religiousness. 


On the one remaining trait, 
nervous-calmness, this group shows the lowest rating. 
Three of the four other groups consistently rate the 
children higher. The difference is statistically signi- 
cant at the one per cent level. Indications are that 
the young teachers consider the child to be quite ner- 
vous, 

8 Sister Mary Amatora. 
395-399, October, 1950. 


Journal of Psychology, 30: 
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On this total of 88 “t” values for this group, only 
ten are statistically significant at the one per cent level, 
but a total of 60 such values are positive in favor of 
this group as above the other groups. Group II ex- 
ceeds this group on only two items, Group IV on six 
items, and Group V on three items. Hence, on the 
basis of this study one might conclude that the younger 
teachers think and judge more favorably of the per- 
sonalities of their pupils than do the older ones. 

Group II.—This second group comprises the teachers 
between the ages of 25 and 30. It seems to be the least 
conspicuous group as far as distribution of ratings is 
concerned. As compared with all other age groups of 
teachers, it seems these teachers rate their pupils gen- 
erally lower than do the others. The teachers of this 
age group judge their pupils’ personalities more fa- 
vorably on a total of only 16 out of 88 “t” values; and, 
as will be noted, only two of these are significant at 
the one per cent level of confidence. This group sur- 
passes Group IIT on no traits, Group IV on six items, 
and Group V on eight items. 

As an over-all picture of the teachers between the 
ages of 25 and 30, one might say that this group is 
less favorable in judging the personalities of its 
pupils. Further study of this group to ascertain why 
this should be the case would be highly desirable. Is 
this perhaps the group that has taught just long 
Has the early 
Has the novelty worn 


enough to begin developing dislikes? 
thrill of enthusiasm passed? 
off? Are they the teachers who plan soon to termi- 
nate their professional occupation? 

The older age groups.—We come now to an analysis 
of the two older age groups of teachers; namely, those 
teachers age 35-39, inclusive, known in the study as 
Group IV; and those teachers age 40 years and over, 
known as Group V. We will first take up the analysis 
of the former. 

The teachers of Group IV are surpassed by those 
of Group III on every item on the seale, and on ex- 
actly half the items the difference is significant at the 
one per cent level of confidence, Likewise the young- 
est group of teachers, Group I, surpasses this group 
on 16 out of 22 traits. iroup 
II on 16 items and Group V on 13 items. These teach- 
ers are apparently more favorable in judging their 


This group surpasses 


pupils’ personalities than are those of the other two 
age-level groups. Now in a complete trait analysis 
of this age group one finds that Group IV rates the 
pupils more favorably than do three other groups on 
only three traits: honesty, courtesy, and nervous- 
calmness. It exceeds only two of the other four 
groups on nine more traits, one other group on Six 
traits, and rates the pupils the lowest of any group 
on sociability, pep, persistence, and thoughtfulness. 


In analyzing the ratings of the oldest age group of 
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teachers, Group V, this group is found to judge very 
poorly of the personalities of its pupils. In only 26 
items out of a possible 88 do its ratings exceed those 
of one of the other groups. Further, only four of 
these “t” values are statistically significant at the one 
per cent level. On only three traits, nervous-calmness, 
religiousness, and good sportsmanship, does this group 
rate its pupils more favorably than does the youngest 
age group. It rates them better than Group II on 
14 items and better than Group V on ninesitems. It is 
surpassed by Group III on every item in the scale and 
is so at the one per cent level of confidence at exactly 
half the total number of items. One might pause here 
and wonder why those who apparently have taught the 
longest, the oldest teachers, judge their pupils more 


Events 
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unfavorably than do the younger teachers. Is their 
judgment truer than that of the others? Or, do they 
perhaps see the children in a more unfavorable light? 
Studies investigating other possible factors involved 
might prove quite enlightening. 

In a brief resumé this study shows a definite down- 
ward trend in the ratings of the teachers in the older 
age-level groups. The best ratings are those of the 
teachers age 30-34. The ratings of the younger teach- 
ers are more favorable ‘than are those of the older 
teachers. Plotted on a curve, the results would be 
near that of a normal distribution, with the peak at 
the 30-35 age level group. Further and additional 


studies along this line would be timely. 





HOW TO THINK OR WHAT TO 
THINK ABOUT 


In one of his books Robert Louis Stevenson wrote 
that man does not live by bread alone; he lives by 
clichés. The field of education may not be more guilty 
of employing clichés than are other fields of profes- 
sional study, but it probably ranks very high. <A case 
could no doubt be made out for the fact that, when 
first enunciated in their proper setting and context, 
statements which became clichés had both content and 
meaning, but when separated and isolated from their 
original background clichés lose their force like bro- 
mides that have lost their fizz. 

Of the many clichés that could be cited only one can 
be discussed here—that the business of education is to 
teach pupils “how to think, not what to think.” In 
its original setting this principle was an attack on the 
prevalent practice of making pupils learn by rote 
Later 
it became possible to use this aim to contrast the 
desirable methods of education in a democracy with 


without question and without understanding. 


those used in schools under totalitarian control. In 
the interval there was lost any idea of what the pupils 
were to think about—that is, the content—through the 
pervasive fear that even to map out the field in which 
thinking was to be done would be interpreted as 
indoctrination. 

The emphasis on “how to think, not what to think” 
merged with another cliché, that teachers must not tell 
or suggest anything, but that pupils must learn and 
discover by their own experience. Obviously, how- 
ever, teachers are not appointed to serve as super- 
visors of the intellectual traffic, but to place their 
larger experience at the disposal of the pupils. Simi- 
larly, society in establishing schools and making at- 


tendance compulsory expects that certain ends will be 
achieved. There must, in other words, be an orderly 
sequence of things to be learned or to think about; 
even advocates of “how to think, not what to think” 
do not find it inconsistent to insist on “common learn- 
ings” as an esential part of the curriculum. Pupils 
can be put in the way of learning about those things 
and reaching ends that teachers and society consider 
to be desirable. Indoctrination, despite all the attacks 
upon it, does not only mean imposition of doctrines 
without understanding of meaning; it means accept- 
ance of doctrine by process of reasoning and under- 
standing. There are certain doctrines—knowledge of 
certain facts, understanding of ethical standards, and 
so on—that society has a right to expect pupils to ac- 
quire in school—what to think, in facet. But in that 
acquisition pupils should be permitted to participate 
intelligently. 

To accept the idea of “how to think, not what to 
think” without further qualification would lead to the 
situation described in “Alice in Wonderland” : 


‘*Would you tell me, please, which way I ought to walk 
from here?’’ 

‘«That depends a good deal on where you want to go,’ 
said the Cat. 

‘*T don’t much care where,’’ said Alice. 

‘*Then it doesn’t matter which way you walk,’’ 
the Cat. 

‘*_ so long as I get somewhere,’’ Alice added as an 


’ 


said 


explanation, 


But for education that “somewhere” is important 
and cannot be left entirely to the pupils’ thinking. 
There must be in education a plan of “what to think 
about,” or learning “how to think” will fail, since it 
cannot proceed in a vacuum.—lI. L. K. 
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THE ASSOCIATION FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Tue Association for Higher Education is the new 
name recently adopted by the Department of Higher 
Education of the National Education Association. 
The change was made following action of its 16,000 
members and the NEA Delegate Assembly, but will 
not affect its department status in the parent organi- 
zation. The association, one of the four original de- 
partments of the NEA, decided on the change in name 
to facilitate its work and to clarify its status for in- 
dividuals and groups who are not familiar with the 
NEA organizational plan of departments, divisions, 
commissions, and committees. 

The association, organized to promote the cause of 
higher education throughout the nation and to ad- 
vance the welfare of those professionally engaged in 
college and university work, is the only organization 
of its kind to have a membership that euts across all 
lines in higher education. Its membership extends to 
individuals in 1,500 of the 1,800 colleges and uni- 
of the nation. Much of its growth has 
been since 1943 when, after dissolving in 1924, it was 


versities 


re-established with a charter membership of 375. 
Harvey H. Davis, provost, the State University of 
Iowa, is president of the association; Francis H. 
Horn, executive secretary. 


THE SIXTH SERIES OF PSYCHOMETRIC 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Tue Educational Testing Service is offering for 
1953-54 its sixth series of research fellowships lead- 
ing to the Ph.D. degree in Princeton University. 
Open to men who are acceptable to the Graduate 
School of the university, the two fellowships each 
earry a stipend of $2,500 a year and are normally 
renewable, 

Fellows will be engaged in part-time research in 
the general area of psychological measurement in the 
offices of the Educational Testing Service and will, 
in addition, carry a normal program of studies in 
School. 
and psychology is a prerequisite for obtaining these 


the Graduate Competence in mathematies 


fellowships. The closing date for completing appli- 
cations is January 16, 1953. Information and appli- 
cation blanks may be obtained, about November 1, 
from the director, Psychometrie Fellowship Program, 
ETS, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N. J. 
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ATHLETIC POLICIES OF THE NORTH 
CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 


In a statement received from J. B. Edmonson, dean 
emeritus, School of Education, University of Michi- 
gan, and chairman, Committee on Athletics, North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, some of the association’s athletic policies 
were summarized as follows: 


1. Every accredited higher institution is expected to 
have a printed account of the purposes and scope of its 
athletie program. 

2. The chief administrative officer of a college or uni- 
versity will be ultimately held responsible by the associa- 
tion for the wholesome conduct of intercollegiate athletics. 

3. Members of the coaching staff are expected to be 
regular members of a college staff with the same tenure 
rights and other privileges as other faculty members. 

4. Special efforts to recruit students because of athletic 
prowess are condemned as ‘‘unworthy’’ of an institution 
of higher education. 

5. No special consideration by lowering standards is to 
be extended to athletes seeking admission to a college. 

6. Athletes are expected to meet the same academic 
requirements as other students and are expected to make 
normal progress toward degrees or diplomas in order to 
be eligible. 

7. The subsidization of athletes is strongly disapproved 
especially athletic scholarships and ‘‘ free rides’’ through 
college. 

8. Outside organizations or clubs that engage in re- 
cruitment or subsidization for a college are disapproved. 

9. While bowl games and spring practice as such are 
not mentioned in the criteria, long practice sessions and 
frequent trips that interfere with the educational inter- 
ests of athletic participants are disapproved. 

10. The financial control of intercollegiate athletics is 
expected to be similar to the control of the other financial 
activities of a higher institution. 

11. It is expected that a college or university will strive 
to maintain a good reputation for fine sportsmanship. 

12. An accredited college or university is expected to 
refrain from practices that may affect adversely the 
efforts of high schools to maintain clean athletics, such 
as abuses in recruitment, subsidization, and circumven- 
tion of admission requirements. 

13. If the publicity issued by a member institution 
gives such prominence to intercollegiate athletics as to 
obseure academie activities and achievements the associa- 
tion will be very critical of that institution’s educational 


policies. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Sister Alice Gertrude has succeeded Sister Margaret 
Patricia as president, Emmanuel College (Boston 15). 





Norman H. Topping, associate director, National 
Institutes of Health (Bethesda, Md.), will assume new 
duties, November 1, as vice-president in charge of 
medical affairs, University of Pennsylvania, succeed- 
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ing Robin C. Buerki, whose appointment was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, May 1, 1948, and who re- 
signed, October 1, 1951, to accept a post as executive 
director of the Henry Ford Hospital in Detroit. L.S. 
Ravdin will continue to serve as acting vice-president 
until Dr. Topping arrives on the campus. 


Walter A. Snickenberger, a former sales administra- 
tor for the F. S. Webster Co., Cambridge (Mass.), 
has been appointed assistant to Deane W. Malott, 
president, Johann 
and Ronald 8S. Crane have also been appointed to the 
staff. Mr. Hannesson, formerly of the University of 
Ieeland, has sueceeded Kristjan Karlsson as curator 
of the Fiske Icelandie Collection and will teach in the 
English. Dr. Crane, Distinguished 
Service Professor of English, the University of Chi- 
eago, will hold a visiting professorship of English 
during the fall term. 


Cornell University. Hannesson 


department of 


Clifford J. Craven, former assistant dean of men, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University, has assumed new duties 
as dean of students, State University of New York 
Teachers College (Oneonta). 


The Reverend Edward M. Casey, O.P., the Reverend 
Francis R. Prout, O.P., and the Reverend Paul M. 
James, O.P., have been appointed to deanships in 
Providence (R. I.) College. Father Casey is dean 
of men; Father Prout, dean of discipline, and Father 
James, assistant dean of men. Other appointments 
include: the Reverends Hilary R. Ahern, O.P., Ralph 
T. Imwalle, O.P., and J. S. MeCormack, O.P. (the- 
ology), J. F. Hinnebusch, O.P. (history), Francis L. 
Kelly, O.P. (biology), Paul Fu, O.P. (education), 
and T. D. Rover, O.P. (Latin); assistant professors, 
Theodore T. Galkowski and Morton K. Fineman 


(chemistry) and John E. Van Tassell, Jr. (business 


administration); and instructor in business admin- 
istration, Gustave C. Cote. The Reverend John P. 
Kenny, O.P., whose appointment to the department 
of philosophy was reported in ScHOoL AND Society, 
September 9, 1950, has been named head of the de- 
partment. 


Robert H. Fryling has been appointed to the newly 
created post, dean of men, Gettysburg (Pa.) College. 


D. Eugene Wilson, formerly principal of an ele- 
mentary school in Webb City (Mo.), has assumed new 
duties as dean, Pennington (N. J.) School. 


Alice Elizabeth Boyd, executive secretary of the 
YWCA and the YMCA, West Virginia University, 
Others 
taking up new duties this semester are: assistant 
professors, Waldo D. Whitney (social work) and 
Elizabeth Ann Roberts (home economies); instrue- 
tors, Christy M. Taylor, Theodore J. Ross, and Floyd 
W. Casey (English) ; and teachers, Russell S. Shahan, 


has been named assistant dean of women. 
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Jr. (instrumental music), P. S. Cudzilo (co-ordinator 
of distributive edueation), and Andrew K. Ault (in- 
dustrial arts), all in the University High Sehool, and 
Marjory Ann Ramsey in both the high school and the 
Laboratory Elementary School. 


Peggy J. Lusk has been named assistant dean of 
Ohio Wesleyan (Delaware). 
Other new appointments include: reference librarian, 
John Henry Reed; assistant director of religious ac- 
tivities, Franees L. Janes; professors, C. Earle 
Hoshall (education), Robert W. O’Brien (sociology), 
and G. Winston Sinclair (geology); assistant profes- 
sors, Richard L. Burdick (education), Verne E. Ed- 
wards, Jr. (journalism), Evelyn Hollen (home eco- 
nomics), Samuel M. Pratt (English and humanities), 
and Jeannette Elizabeth Stanton (psychology); and 
instructors, Richard L. Capwell and John Frances 
Reichard (English and humanities), James R. Hladky 
and Robert C. Lawrence (music), William C. Miller 
(physical education), Edward R. Robinson (speech), 
Philip G. Stanger (mathematics and astronomy), and 
Robert C. Vickers (fine arts). 
chairman of the department of philosophy, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been appointed visiting pro- 


women, University 


George P. Conger, 


fessor of philosophy, and Butler A. Jones, professor 
of social sciences, Talladega (Ala.) College, visiting 


associate professor of sociology. 


Robert A. Howard, formerly a teacher of social 
sciences in the Orchard Park (N. Y.) Central School, 
has succeeded John Muyskens, Jr., as assistant direc- 
tor of admissions, Colgate University (Hamilton, 
N. Y.). The appointment of Mr. Muyskens as diree- 
tor of admissions, St. Lawrence University (Canton, 
N. Y.), was reported in ScHoou anp Society, August 
9. 


Anna Monser has succeeded Natalie Aharonian as 
assistant to the head of residence, Wilson College 
(Chambersburg, Pa.). 


The Reverend John Mitchell Currie, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, Hollis (N. Y.), has been named 
chaplain, Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), to sueceed 
the Reverend Mark R. Thompson, whose appointment 
was reported in Scuoon anp Soctery, July 13, 1946, 
and who has been recalled to service with the Navy. 


Frances R. Brandenburg, formerly reference librar- 
ian, State Teachers College (Towson, Md.), has been 
appointed circulation and reference librarian, Hood 
College (Frederick, Md.). 
clude: associate professor of music, John D. Ramaley; 
assistant professor of English, Anne Ward; and in- 
structors, Janet E. Bute (biology), Frances W. Caprio 
and Barbara S. Beecher (preschool education), and 


Other appointments in- 


Gwendolyn Stose (physical education). 


Robert A. Patton and Jack Matthews have been 
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given new assignments in the University of Pittsburgh. 
Dr. Patton, associate professor of psychology, has 
been promoted to a professorship and named head of 
the department; Dr. Matthews, also associate profes- 
sor of psychology, has been appointed director, divi- 
sion of psychological services. The promotions follow 
the retirement of Carroll Whitmer who had held both 
administrative posts and who has been named head 
psychologist of a new Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital in Salt Lake City. 

The following have been promoted to professor- 
ships and chairmanships of departments in the Uni- 
versity of Akron (Ohio): Robert T. Ittner, modern 
languages; Ray H. Sandefur, speech; and William M. 
Petry, mechanical engineering. Other promotions in- 
clude: to associate professorships, Frank L. Simonetti 
Edward W. 
(geography); and to assistant professorships, Mrs. 
Hull (English), Richard C. (mathe- 
matics), and Frances A. Clark (commerce). Thomas 
Sumner, formerly of the staff of Yale University, has 


(business administration) and Jones 


John Davis 


been appointed acting head of the department of 
chemistry. 

Homer R. Bolen, professor of biology, Southeast 
Missouri State College (Cape Girardeau), has  sue- 
ceeded A, C. Magill, retired, as head of the depart- 
ment of seience. Margaret Strahlmann, formerly 
head of the department of home economies, Georgia 
Teachers College (Collegeboro), has sueceeded Blanche 
G. Logan, retired, as head of the department of home 
economies. In coaching and physical education Ken- 
neth B. Knox has sueceeded D. Wayne Goddard, re- 
called to the Navy, and Ralph Pink replaces as basket- 
ball 


reported in ScHoon AND Society, September 10, 1949. 


coach John Adams, whose appointment was 
Elizabeth Horton has sueceeded Wayne Thurman as 
instructor in speech; H. A. Mangan has been named 
instructor in chemistry; and Dorothy Dickson, super- 
visor of music in the Laboratory School. F. B. 
Moore, professor of chemistry, has resigned to accept 
a professorship in the Duluth Branch of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Elester C. Shortt, whose appointment as professor 
of education, West Virginia Wesleyan College (Buck- 
hannon), was reported in ScHoo. aNp Society, Oc- 
tober 20, 1951, has sueceeded T. O. 
professor of education and chairman of the depart- 
ment, Shepherd College (Shepherdstown, W. Va.). 
Gleamon M. Cansler has been named associate pro 


Ash, retired, as 


fessor of elementary education, and Minnie Cate Mor- 
rell, as assistant professor of English, has sueceeded 
Stewart Arnold, retired after 25 years of service. 
W. Arthur Faus has been appointed head of the de- 
partment of philosophy, Lycoming College (Williams- 


port, Pa.). 
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Edward J. Baldinger, assistant professor of civil 
engineering, University of Dayton (Ohio), has been 
named acting head of the department to serve until 
a successor to Brother George Spahn, S.M., can be 
selected. Brother George’s appointment to the staff 
of Chaminade High School, Mineola (N. Y.), was re- 
ported in ScHoo, anp Society, September 6. New 
appointments include: assistant professors, James C. 
Hodgetts (business organization), Nicholas A. Engler 
(physies), James J. Vance (economics), and Lincoln 
Stewart (geology); and instructors, Edward W. 
Harkenreider (philosophy and psychology), George 
3iersack (speech), and Nicholas G. Kaschak (sociol- 


ogy). 


Sterling B. Smith, associate professor of chemistry, 
Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.), has been promoted 
to a professorship. In recognition of Dr. Smith’s 
distinguished service the Trustees have made an ex- 
ception to their rule of appointing only one professor 
Vernon K. Krieble, head 
of the department, holds the Scovill Professorship of 
Chemistry. 


in an academic department. 


Maryland W. Wilson has been appointed professor 
of speech, State Teachers College (Bloomsburg, Pa.), 
to succeed C. Cordelia Brong. Clara B. Weir, whose 
appointment as assistant professor of speech, Ithaca 
(N. Y.) College, was reported in SCHOOL AND Socrery, 
5, 1946, has succeeded Dorothy Stolp, re- 
signed, as assistant professor of speech. 


January 


H. Neil Richardson, instructor in Bible and religion, 
(N. Y.) University, has been appointed 
Fellow in the School of Jerusalem for 1952-53. Dr. 
Richardson will work in the school’s archaeological 


Syracuse 


programs at Jericho and Dhiban in the Hashemite 
Kingdom of the Jordan. 


The Reverend O. W. Miller, former professor of 
philosophy, Taylor University (Upland, Ind.) has 
been appointed associate professor of psychology, 
Nebraska Wesleyan University (Lincoln 4). 


Raymond W. Derr, whose appointment as director 


of publie relations and professor of journalism, 
McMurray College (Abilene, Tex.), was reported in 
Scuoou AND Society, April 27, 1946, has been named 
assistant journalism, Bowling Green 
(Ohio) State University, to sueceed Russell N. Baird 
who has been appointed to the staff of Ohio Univer- 
sity (Athens). Helen DeJager and Warren Pelton 
\ Miss De- 
Jager replaces Ann Marley as instructor in music; 
Dr. Pelton has been named to the department of edu- 
cation. The following have been promoted: to a pro- 
fessorship of chemistry, Averill J. Hammer, to asso- 
ciate professorships, Joseph K. Balogh (sociology), 


George R. Snyder (education), and Robert W. Twy- 


professor of 


have been appointed to instructorships. 
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man (history); and to an assistant professor of art, 
Philip R. Wigg. 

Louis Cozby, a staff writer for the Wichita Falls 
(Tex.) Record News, has been appointed assistant 
professor of journalism and English, Midwestern 
University (Wichita Falls). 


Leland Stewart, formerly a research worker in the 
American Cyanamid Company, has been appointed 
assistant professor of chemistry, Wagner College 
(Staten Island 1). 


Henry W. Knepler, dramatic coach, Illinois Institute 
of Technology (Chicago 16), has been promoted to an 


assistant professorship. Also promoted to assistant 


professorships on September 1 were John G. Duba 


(civil engineering) and Ray E. Dawson (business and 


economics). 


E. Philip Sheridan, Margaret Wyman, and Elvan E. 
Kintner have been appointed to the department of 
English, Carleton College (Northfield, Minn.), Dr. 
Sheridan and Dr. Wyman as assistant professors; 
Mr. Kintner as instructor. Reed Whittemore has re- 
turned to the department after a year’s leave of ab- 
Washington 


sence spent in service in 


(D. C.). 


government 


Recent Deaths 

Wesley Daniel Zinnecker, professor emeritus of 
German, New York University, died, September 10, 
Dr. Zinnecker had 
taught at Cornell University before going to New 
York University (1918-43). 


at the age of seventy-four years. 


Gurth A. Whipple, professor eméritus of forest 
extension, State College of Forestry, Syracuse (N. Y.) 
University, died, September 11, at the age of seventy- 
six years. Mr. Whipple had served the university 
from the early 1920s until his retirement (1948). 


Wendell Phillips Raine, professor of business law, 
University of Miami (Coral Gables, Fla.), died, Sep- 
Mr. 
Raine had served as instructor in geography (1909- 
13), Central High School, Philadelphia; instructor in 
business law (1912-19), assistant professor (1919- 
24), and professor (1924-51), Wharton School of 
Finance, University of Pennsylvania; and professor 


tember 12, at the age of seventy-one years. 


of business law (since 1951), University of Miami. 


necee) ; ij f; 


o 
BARNARD, CHESTER I. The Rockefeller Foundation: 
A Review for 1950 and 1951. Pp. 123. Illustrated. 
The Rockefeller Foundation, 49 West 49th Street, New 
York 20. 1952. Free. 
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Reorientation of the program of the Foundation to meet 
changed conditions arising out of World War II is de- 
scribed, against a background of its accomplishments dur- 
ing the past 40 years, by the author in his last president's 
review before retiring. 

@ 


BEATTIE, WILLIAM (Editor). Border Ballads. Pp. 
247. Penguin Books, Inc., 3300 Clipper Mill Road, 
Baltimore 11, Md. 1952. 65 cents. . 

The ballads make a double appeal to the reader of poetry ; 
not only do they contain magnificent poetry, but they have 
been an important influence on poets from Coleridge on- 
wards. 

e 


AND ADELE FRANKLIN. 
Your Children: A Guide to 
Enjoying Parenthood. Pp. ix+317. Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Ine., New York 1. 1952. $3.00. 
Addressed to reasonably well-adjusted parents without seri- 
ous personality problems of their own, this book attempts 
to show parents how to build enduring friendship with 
their children. 


BENEDICT, AGNES, 


Your Best Friends Are 


Charles Willson Peale: Artist and 
Illustrated. McGraw-Hill 


BRIGGS, BERTA N. 
Patriot. Pp. x +262. 
Book Company, New York 36. 1952. $2.80. 

One of a series entitled “They Made America,” a collec- 
tion of biographies under the editorship of Cecile Hulse 
Matschat, Allan Nevins, Carl Carmer, and Lewis Paul Todd. 


BROWN, AUBREY N. (Editor). Going-to-College 
Handbook. Pp. 56. Outlook Publishers, 1 North 
Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Va. 1952. 50 cents; 
quantity rates. 

® 


HELEN CLARK. Plow the Dew Under. 
Pp. 301. Longmans, Green and Company, Ine., New 
York 3. 1952. $3.00. 

This book has Kansas for its setting and for the dramatic 
story the people who came to that strange, wild prairie 
country to grow their winter wheat. 


FERNALD, 


GAMOW, GEORGE. The Birth and Death of the Sun: 
Stellar Evolution and Subatomic Energy. Pp. xxi+ 
219. Tilustrated. The New American Library of 
World Literature, New York 22. 1952. 35 cents. 
Third edition, with a new preface by the author. 

e 


GENDRON, VAL. Fork in the Trail. Pp. 208. Illus- 
trated. Longmans, Green and Company, New York 3. 
1952. $2.75. 

A tale about those huge gold nuggets at the end of the long 
hard trail that set the whole nation on wheels, rolling 
west, toward fabulous California. 


HARTNETT, ROBERT C., S.J.. AND ANTHONY 
TRAWICK BOUSCAREN. The State and Religious 
Education. Pp.47. The America Press, 70 East 45th 
Street, New York 17. 1952. 
~~ editor of this series is the Reverend Charles Keenan, 


25 cents. 


‘Helping Parents Understand the Exeeptional Child: 
The Cornerstones of Understanding.’’ Proceedings of 
the Annual Spring Conference on Education and the 
Exceptional Child under the auspices of the Child Re- 
search Clinic of the Woods Schools. Pp. 42. The 
Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pa. 1952. 

e 

HILDRETH, GERTRUDE HOWELL. Educating Gifted 
Children; At Hunter College Elementary School. Pp. 
ix+272. Harper & Brothers, New York 16. 1952. 
$3.50. 
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Written in collaboration with Florence N. Brumbaugh, prin- 
cipal, Hunter College Elementary School, and Frank T. 
Wilson, co-ordinator, Hunter College Campus Schools. 


e 
HORTON, ROD W., AND HERBERT W. EDWARDS. 
Backgrounds of American Literary Thought. Pp. xi+ 
425. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York 1. 
1952. $3.00. 
The purpose of this book is to provide in compact and 
relatively simplified form certain historical and intellectual 
materials necessary to a fuller understanding of the lead- 
ing American authors. 
e 
MONTAGU, M. F. ASHLEY. 
Myth: The Fallacy of Race. 
& Brothers, New York 16. 


A third edition, 
Aldous Huxley. 


Man’s Most Dangerous 

Pp. xiii+ 362. Harper 

1952. $5.00. 

revised and enlarged, with a foreword by 

e 

‘*Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps.’’ Bulletin of 
Information. Pp. 43. Naval a Section, Edu- 
cational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. 1952. 


This bulletin is for students aed 4a euter the program 
in the fall term of college, 195 


NEILL, THOMAS P._ Religion and Culture: 
tian Idea of Man in Contemporary Society. Pp. ix + 
102. The Bruce Publishing Company, 540 N. Mil- 
waukee Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 1952. $2.75. 

The second Gabriel Richard Lecture, cosponsored by the 


National Catholic Educational Association and De Paul 
University. 


The Chris- 


e 
PARKER, ARTHUR C. Red Jacket: 
Pp. xi+228. Illustrated. _MeGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York 36. 1952. $2.40. 
Another in the “They Made America” series. This noted 


Seneca chief was known far and wide because of his per- 
suasiveness and skill as an orator. 


e 

RASSWEILER, MERRILL, 

WEILER. Fundamental 

Mathematics. Pp. vii+260. Maemillan Company, 
New York 11. 1952. $3.25. 


In this book the authors have based the study of business 
and investment problems on arithmetic alone. 


e 
SCHACHNER, NATHAN. Alexander Hamilton: Na- 
tion Builder. Pp. vii+229. Illustrated. MeGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York 36. 1952. $2.80. 
Another of the series entitled “They Made America.” 
® 


Last of the Seneca. 


AND IRENE RASS- 
Procedures of Financial 


SHAW, BERNARD. Arms and the Man: A Pleasant 
Play. Pp. 78. Penguin Books Inc., 3300 Clipper Mill 
Road, Baltimore 11. Md. 1952. 35 cents. 

e 

——————._ Candida: A Pleasant Play. Pp. 
Penguin Books, Inc., Baltimore 11. Md. 1952. 
cents. 

e 

SNEDAKER, MABEL, AND 
Toward Better Living. Pp. vi+346. Illustrated. 
John C. Winston Company, 1010 Arch Street Phila- 
delphia 7. 1952 
A companion book to san tees Modern America,” by the 
same authors, published in 195 

e 


Biographical Booklets. ‘‘Ralph Bunche 
Speaks.’’ Pp. 7. ‘‘Brock Chisholm Speaks.’’ Pp. 


7. ‘§*Trygve Lie Speaks.’’ Pp. 7. ‘‘Lord Orr 


MAXINE DUNFEE. 


Speaks Series of 
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Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10. 
quantity rates. 
e 
Study Guide ‘on Policies and Practices Affecting Ele- 
mentary Schools. Pp. vi+114. Association of As- 
sistant Superintendents, Board of Education of the 
City of New York, Brooklyn 2. 1952. 
@ 
LEE. Slipper under Glass. Pp. 181. 
Iilustrated. Longmans, Green and Company, New 
York 3. 1952. $2.50. 
“Ballerinas are born,” the young heroine is told when she 


starts her career of ballet training, dedicating herself to 
the dance, 


Speaks.’’ Pp. 7. 
1952. 5 cents each; 


WYNDHAM, 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


apres Sem, 
Secondary de) ‘a College 
Elementary ) 


University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 53-1223 








THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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